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paragraph. Brugmann (Grundr. II 1, p. 181), Prellwitz (Etym. WSrterb., s. v.) 
and Persson (Stud. etym. 102) offer different explanations. 

§164 (jia/Aov, eXaaoov, daooov). The only phonetically clear form of this 
type is aooov from *Uyx<-ov (an a-stem), with compensatory lengthening of the 
o after the loss of the nasal. As the loss of the nasal took place after the law 
by which 5 passed into 17 had expired, the « is retained (in Attic and Ionic), as 
in iraoa (§161). But even if, with J. Schmidt, we derive Oacoov and 'tkaaaov 
from the intermediate forms *6dyx tov and *tA.dyxtov, assuming them to stand 
for *8eyx'ov and *iteyxiov by analogy to raxvc and cAaxvc, there remains 
without satisfactory explanation not only iio.a7.ov, but also fiaooov from p,UK-pog, 
against fitjuiaroq. 

§165. For yXaoca (nine times in Herondas) S is probably to be assumed; 
the relation of the a to the o>, however, is not quite clear; cf. H. Collitz, The 
Aryan Name of the Tongue, in Orient. Stud, of the Orient. Club of Phila- 
delphia (1894), p. 200. 

§245. For the (late) loss of the second member of the diphthong on before 
consonants compare the instances in Attic and Peloponnesian inscriptions and 
Latin parallels in the Rhein. Mus. XVII 303 ; XVIII 142 and 147 ; XXIII 668. 

§§34l - 3. In the very detailed discussion of Ionic no- : iro- (in the pronoun), 
the noteworthy attempt to explain the loss of labialization as due to enclitic 
position (cf. the similar relation of toL and aoi) should have been mentioned. 

Finally I would note the peculiarly narrow sense in which the author uses 
the term ablaut, restricting it — in the case of e-stems — to the e- and o-grades 
only, and thus contrasting them with the weak grade ; as when he says on 
p. 133, "in verbal inflection, whenever op occurs, it is the ablaut of ep, not 
equal to the Aiolic form of ap," and again on p. 153, "in tUeipfiopa op is the 
ablaut of £p," as contrasted with the op = ap pa as reflex of zr (r). Surely there 
seems to be no good ground for not calling the relation of >r (r) tot'?- by the 
same name as that of er to or. 

Yale University. HANNS OERTEL. 



Le Odi di Pindaro, dichiarate e tradotte da Giuseppe Fraccaroli. Verona, 

G. Franchini, 1894. 
Ueber die Wichtigkeit, die gegenwartigen Richtungen und die Aufgaben der 

Pindar-Studien. Von Hugo Jurenka. (Verhandlungen der 42. Philo- 

logenversammlung.) Wien, 1893. 
Novae lectiones Pindaricae. Scripsit Hugo Jurenka. Aus : Wiener Studien, 

Bd. IX. 1893. 

It is" not many years since Croiset's elaborate work on Pindar reached a 
well-deserved second edition, and the appearance in 1894 of a quarto of over 
seven hundred pages on the same little read though highly honored Greek 
poet is addiiional evidence, and welcome evidence, of the vitality of studies 
over which the funeral service has been read scores of times. The author of 
this remarkable contribution to Pindaric study is no novice in this line of 
work, and the name of Professor Fraccaroli is well known to those who have 
watched with sympathetic interest the labors of Italian scholars in the domain 
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of classical literature. He lias tried his hand more than once as a translator 
of Pindar, he has done special work on the chronology of the Pindaric odes, 
he has written exegetical and critical notes on this ode and that, and has 
shown himself a formidable reviewer of current work on Pindar. The present 
book, therefore, crowns the labors of years, and commends itself alike to those 
who know and those who wish to know Pindar. Bornemann, to be sure, who 
has constituted himself inspector-general of things Pindaric, does not think 
very highly of Fraccaroli, 1 but Jurenka, 2 a younger Pindarist, is so much 
delighted with the book that, although it contravenes his own views on 
important points, he urges the translation of it into German by way of 
securing the 'citizenship of the literary world.' But German is not yet the 
language of the world, and while all scholars must know German, Italian is 
not a remote lingo, and is as indispensable as German to students of literature 
as literature. 

On the merits of Fraccaroli's version of the Pindaric odes a non-Italian 
cannot undertake to pronounce, though it may be said that Italian is especially 
adapted to the reproduction of lyric poetry, and that Fraccaroli's rendering 
seems to have the fervor and the swing of true sympathy. Nor would it be 
possible to discuss, except in a series of articles, the elaborate introductions 
to the several odes. The critical notes are relegated to a limbo of fine print 
at the bottom of the page, where Fraccaroli defends his own text, which is 
stubbornly conservative, and impugns the readings of others, and shows not 
unfrequently that he is master of a lively style. But for all his vivacities, 
Professor Fraccaroli is sucha'verray parfit, gentil knyght' that one cannot 
be angry with him, and his love for Pindar makes him love all those who have 
toiled faithfully in the Pindaric ' field of the graces.' 'Ahi, Pindaro,' he sighs 
as only an Italian can sigh, 'what a gap has been made in the ranks of thy 
valorous friends in these last years! After Bergk, there have disappeared, 
one after another, Eduard Lubbert, Eugen Abel, Leopold Schmidt, Friedrich 
Mezger. Ahi, quanta malinconia' Translation, then, introductions, critical 
notes, must be passed by with this general tribute, and what space can be 
given here to this memorable book must be spent on a rapid summary of the 
Prolegomeni, which occupy 1 60 pages. 

There are three chapters in these Prolegomeni. The first deals with the life 
of Pindar and gives a chronological table of the odes. In this chapter Frac- 
caroli does battle for the Aigeid origin of the poet, is not frightened by 
Wilamowitz into giving up the story of the contest with Corinna, 3 and has 
some sensible things to say about Pindar's attitude during the Persian war and 
after, with illustrations from Guelphs and Ghibellines, as was to be expected. 
The Medizers of Pindar's day were no less a Greek party than the. Ghibellines 
of Dante's time were an Italian party, and we are not to judge in either case 
by the success of the cause that we have learned from the event to consider the 
good cause. We are to judge righteous judgment. Pindar was no repentant 
traitor to Greece. He was born an aristocrat and an aristocrat he died, and 
when he praised the victors in the struggle he praised liberty, he praised the 
triumph of the Greeks over the barbarians. He never cringed to the democ- 

1 Berliner Ph. W., Aug. 18, 1894. 2 Z. f. oesterr. Gymn., 1894, p. 724 foil. 

» Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 321 ; A. J. P. VI 114 and 524. 
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racy, any more than he fawned on the King of Cyrene or the tyrants of Sicily. 
He treats Arkesilas and Theron as his peers, and ' deals with them as a knight 
of the Annunziata deals with his king,' and Fraccaroli echoes enthusiastically 
the parallel drawn by the author of Pindar's Odes of Victory 1 — an often-cited 
article from the Quarterly Review, 1888 — between Pindar and Hieron on the 
one hand, and Dante and Can Grande on the other. 

The chronological table of Pindar's odes reposes on earlier studies of Frac- 
caroli's, which he does not care to repeat, and which, though impugned by 
Christ, he does not in the least retract. According to him, the Pythians are 
to be computed from Ol. XLIX 3 instead of XLVIII 3, so that the earliest 
poem of Pindar, P. 10, was composed in Ol. LXX 3, when Pindar was twenty- 
four years old, not twenty, as is commonly assumed. 

In the second chapter Fraccaroli discusses the tradition of the Dorian lyric 
and Pindar's technique. The history of Greek literature is, he says, the 
history of human consciousness. Objective intuition is succeeded by conscious 
reflexion. The absolute impersonality of the Iliad is followed by the Odyssey, 
which reveals the mood and the thought of the poet. The lays of the Nostoi 
represent the special interests of cities and cantons until Stesichoros stamps 
epic themes with individual characteristics. The Ionians took but a short 
step, as to the form, from the epopee to the elegy, and the political and 
gnomic elegy is but the commentary on the themes of the epos. It was 
reflexion pure and simple, so that it remained sterile and fixed in an immut- 
able form, in a conventional style, a convenient and indifferent vehicle for 
rhetorical exercises. Iambic poetry had more true life ; it combined with 
other elements to form tragedy and comedy, and exercised its legitimate and 
continuous influence during the bloom of Greek literature. Aiolic poetry 
was all personal and subjective, but universally human, because essentially 
spontaneous. Individual consciousness is prejudicial to the collective life of 
the species. The thinking monad withdraws itself from the unconscious law 
that guides the mass, and, as Fraccaroli says in the language of Gelon, the 
year loses its spring. Nothing can replace the loss of the primal force and of 
the first natural impulse. The civic constitutions of the eastern colonies 
broke up the unity of the life of the people, whereas the people still speaks 
in the Iliad and the impersonal singer is its own voice. Thenceforward the 
song individualizes itself more and more, and the collective voice of the 
species is heard no more among the Ionic and Aiolic tribes. 

A sad state of things, from the point of view of Fraccaroli and Hartmann. 
' Ahi, quanta malinconia.' 

The Doric race, however, comes to the rescue. The voice of the people 
makes itself heard through the medium of the choral lyric of the Dorians, of 
which Stesichoros was the creator. Stesichoros took the myth in hand again, 
the myth that was formed by the people and transmitted by the people, and 
gave it a new life. But the life was a lyrical life, and the myth mirrored 
consciousness and revealed individual interests. It enters into closer relation 
with the present, and adapts itself to a preconceived idea. Still, the chorus is 
there to represent the people, at least, for form's sake. The people reigns if 
it does not govern. This is the difference between the lyric poetry of the 

1 It is an open secret that the author is Prof. Tyrrell of Dublin. 
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Dorians and the lyric poetry of the Aiolians. The Aiolic melos has passed 
into universal literature. In the lyric of the Dorians the poet speaks by the 
mouth of the chorus as a citizen, whether the sentiments be the sentiments of 
the people or his own, and with this statement of Fraccaroli's we may compare 
the famous passage of O 13, 49 hhog iv ntuvij) uraAeif. Among these Doric 
poets there were not lacking men who made their potent individuality felt. 
Alcman does not forget that he is a Lydian, and by no means identifies 
himself with the chorus of virgins for whom his songs were composed. And 
Ibykos was an Aiolian in his passion, though a Dorian in his art, and 'the 
amplitude of his dactylic strophes must have formed a curious contrast to the 
passionate elegance of his amorous sentiments.' So, though no lyric poet of 
the Dorians made the chorus the mouthpiece of his own passions, the poet's 
personality was manifest, and he turns now to the chorus, now to himself, like 
any poor creature of our conscious modern world. 

Stesichoros, as Fraccaroli emphasizes, was the true creator of the Dorian 
lyric, the author of the triad, and, strange to say, he who knows the literature 
so well has nothing to say of Crusius's interesting article on the rpia 2n?<rt- 
Xopov. 1 This triad is the reigning form in Pindar's odes, and the superb move- 
ment of the epitrites — an innovation with Stesichoros — prevails in half the 
epinikia. Simonides brought into the Dorian lyric the pliant and subtle spirit 
of the Ionian, and adapts it to the new conditions of life. The poetry of 
Simonides is to the older lyric as is the new plastic to the perfected art, as is 
the marvellous beauty of the sculptors to the rude effigies in which, for all 
that, the ancients saw so much that was divine. Such was a song of victory 
by Simonides as compared with the 'See, the conquering hero comes' of 
Archilochos. But while Fraccaroli admits that the poetry of Simonides is 
exquisitely elaborated, that he is great in epigram, great in dirge, and not to 
be reached by Pindar in cleverness and in tenderness, still he is too senten- 
tious, he is too much given to reflexion. The myth, it is true, holds a con- 
spicuous place in his poetry, as it must needs do, but it does not dominate as 
it does in Stesichoros, and the majestic epitrite is not his favorite measure. 
In fact, it is very evident that the easy-going Ionian has no partisan in 
Fraccaroli. 

Pindar, younger in years than Simonides, is older in art. He has the senten- 
tiousness of Simonides — what Greek is not sententious? — but it is a subdued 
sententiousness, and his fancy is under the dominion of a severer and, one 
might say, a hieratic rule. He has the objectivity of Stesichoros and his 
conception is synthetic, as is the conception of every supreme poet. For this 
Fraccaroli quotes Croiset. He might have quoted Goethe and TourgueniefF. 
The myth in Pindar is a traditional element. Dorian lyric and myth are 
convertible expressions. The myth is the idealized history of humanity. It 
is history stripped of its accidents. Its moral is a moral of sight, not of 
sermon. It is art without the norms of technicality. It is human nature, 
which the philosopher toils to dissect and to expound. There is no fabula 
significat tacked on to this myth. It is essentially objective. But while 
Stesichoros represented the myth as the main thing and subordinated to it his 
personal end and aim, Pindar gives the myth a greater moral value and makes 

1 In the Commentationes Ribbeckianae. Sec A. J. P. X 380. 
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it apparently accessory to his actual theme, with which he connects it more or 
less closely, according to circumstances. And so it may be said that the hymn 
is the temple and the myth the frieze. It may be said also that all these 
architectural parallels are dangerous in the extreme. 

Thereupon follows a section on the part played by gymnastic contests in 
Greece, and the great games in particular ; but this whole branch of the 
subject is so familiar that it is not necessary to summarize what Fraccaroli has 
to say on that score. More interesting are his remarks on the connection 
between the traditional element, the myth, and the occasional element, the 
victory, which he illustrates at considerable length by the plastic art of 
Pindar's time. The myth is not an hors d'muvre, not an emblema to be trans- 
ferred from one work to another at pleasure, and there must be a relation 
between the achievement and the myth ; but, on the other hand, we must not 
make the connection too close. We must not demand more of Pindar than 
we demand of the plastic artist of his day, who did not deal in abstractions 
and whose thought was truly bodied forth. The nexus may be now closer, 
now looser. Sometimes it is merely external, as in the pediment of Paionios 
and in the myth of Herakles in O. 3; sometimes we have a more or less 
perfect idealization, as in P. 1 and in the decorations of the Parthenon. And 
not only does the analogy hold as to the conceptions and the subjects of 
Pindar's art and the plastic art of his time, but the spirit of both arts is the 
same. The same calmness and composure reign in the plastic of the century 
as in Pindar's odes. One recalls the hrapfiel velum; ayu KE<paXa of P. 9, 34. 

After we pass beyond the Pindaric region, after we pass to the period when 
spontaneous intuition ceases to reign, Fraccaroli notes a sad decline. At.the 
great games specimens of epideictic eloquence took the place of epinician 
odes, and Pindar and Simonides were succeeded by sophists who are well 
represented by the Panegyricus of Isokrates, that vain old rhetorician who 
called his babblings (chiacchiere) philosophy. They are assuredly not poetry. 

All that Fraccaroli has to say in this chapter is interesting, is suggestive and 
profitable, despite his diffuseness, until he comes to the closing sections, and 
there the ways part. In these sections he expounds the doctrine of the Ter- 
pandrian v6/io; after Westphal, Mezger and Liibbert. Down in the Tartarus 
of the notes grovel the rebels, ' il Gildersleeve,' who seems to be the arch- 
sinner, 'il Cerrato,' 'il Bury,' and that naughty Mephistopheles 'il von Wilam- 
owitz-MollendornV This is not a theme to which it is a pleasure to recur, and 
I will only say here that Fraccaroli's devotion to the v6/w( -theory has not 
warped his study of Pindar, and that he is generous enough to admit some 
excuse for ' il Gildersleeve e gli altri di quella scuola.' 

The third chapter, ' L' Arte di Pindaro,' with its three sections ' della 
creazione artistica,' ' associazione delle idee singole,' 'gruppi di idee' and 
' unita dell' epinicio pindarico,' is dominated by the author's peculiar meta- 
physics, and lacks the clearness and sobriety of Croiset, with whose views 
Fraccaroli is by no means in perfect accord ; but it is undoubtedly an inter- 
esting and penetrating essay, which will repay the student of poetry as well as 
the student of Pindar. The key to his theory of art is given by the intro- 
ductory section, in which he translates the famous passages of the Platonic 
Ion, Apology, Phaidros and Menon on the poetic art. The treatise is at once 
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a glorification of the deia fiavia of the poet, of unconscious intuition over 
against conscious ratiocination, and an attempt to trace the way in which 
artistic creation handles its materials. Inspiration comes without any direct 
effort on our part, and yet we can prepare ourselves to receive it. The artistic 
sense can be sharpened, not by ratiocination but by observation, and inspira- 
tion can be called forth by suggestion and by association of ideas. The only 
way, therefore, to study a work of art is to transport ourselves into the material 
and moral conditions in which the artist found himself, so as to renew, if not 
the inspiration itself, the disposition to follow the natural process which 
guided that inspiration. By such a study we shall convey ourselves into 
another world than ours, into the conditions of an art that is much nearer 
nature than ours, and therefore perennial, therefore ever new. Cauer is right, 
he says, in insisting that Homer's thoughts are not as our thoughts, but Frac- 
caroli has a quarrel with him for calling Homer's way of looking at things 
eine Schwiiche der homerischen Denkart. 1 Homer represents events not accord- 
ing to the laws of logic, but according to the evolution and succession of the 
images that rise before him. Our devotion to logic makes a beggarly thing of 
poetry, and 'verisimilitude, the child of logic, is another fetter' placed on the 
divine art. Verisimilitude would take all the heart out of Aristophanes, as it 
would out of Homer. Dante, the most devout follower of logic, himself shows 
us how reason must yield to art. This, then, is Fraccaroli's fundamental 
notion ; this is the magic formula that solves all difficulties, all inconsistencies. 
And the Archimagus is Hartmann. 

To summarize section by section this long chapter would be to write another 
Introduction to Pindar, and I will only say that as Fraccaroli's w^op-theory 
has not seriously impaired his treatment of the Pindaric odes, so his meta- 
physical system has not lessened materially the value of his detailed observa- 
tions in regard to Pindar's art. He is too diffuse and too eloquent in the 
exposition of his theoretical views, but when he comes to the practical appli- 
cation we find that we have to do with a man who knows his Pindar as well 
as the things that have been written about Pindar, and, in view of the illustra- 
tions of Pindar's powers of presentation, individualization and concentration,, 
we forgive such expressions as 'quelli che furono precocemente abbrutiti dalla 
masturbazione intellettuale degli esercizi scolastici.' Much of what Fraccaroli 
has to say is, of course, common to all studies of Pindar, but he puts the old 
observations in a new light, and his parallels are drawn from the literature of 
his own people, and therefore possess a certain freshness for a non-Italian, so 
that one does not grow over-weary of the perpetual antithesis between the con- 
scious and the unconscious, and is disposed to accept a happy restatement as a 
satisfactory explanation. To speak of Pindar's 'mixed metaphors' reduces the 
poet to an unsuccessful rhetorician, whereas 'superposition of figures' pro- 
duces all the effect of a special charm of style. To the Mezger theory of the 
' recurrent word,' Fraccaroli, though an admirer of Mezger's, grants only such 
play as has been conceded by sober students. The recurrence of the thought 
brings with it the recurrence of the expression. As a technical device he 
rejects it utterly, and of Bury's echo theory, which is an exaggeration of 
Mezger, he repeats the emphatic condemnation he had expressed when Bury's 

iRhein. Mus. XLVII, pp. 74-113; cf. A. J. P. XV 383. 
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Nemean Odes first appeared. At the same time, he recognizes Bury's brilliancy 
and his suggestiveness as a commentator to Pindar, for, as has been said, 
Fraccaroli is fairness itself, and never loses his temper except with Drach- 
mann, whose denial of the unity of the epinician ode he denounces as absurd 
and nonsensical. That unity forms the subject of the last section of the 
chapter on the art of Pindar, which passes in review the various methods of 
determining wherein the unity of the epinician consists. The unity is not a 
logical unity, as has been well set forth by Croiset; but Croiset does not 
satisfy Fraccaroli, who complains that no sooner does Croiset establish his 
thesis than the logical habit gets the better of him, and he speaks of harmon- 
izing the variety of the necessary elements with the essential unity of inspir- 
ation, of harmonizing the multiplicity of the accessories with the predominance 
of a principal motif, as a problem difficult to solve, a problem to be left rather 
to the taste of the poet than to any law. Fraccaroli will not hear of a problem. 
There is nothing but unconscious synthesis. Synthesis precedes analysis, and 
is therefore natural and healthy although unreasoned. Diametrically opposed 
to the true theory is Dissen's plan of seeking the unity of the Pindaric epinician 
in a general formula, a manner of title to put at the head of each ode. No 
general formula, however applicable, gives us the essence of a work of art. 
Nay, any reduction of a work of art to a type is not a praise but a dispraise. 
A sonnet is not a syllogism or an epigram. A song of victory is not a senti- 
ment. Nor is Fraccaroli quite content with Boeckh's objective unity which 
is sought in the praise of the victor. This says too little and has to be supple- 
mented by a subjective unity consisting in the special purpose which the poet 
has in mind, so that we fall back into the same error of assuming conscious 
ratiocination in Pindar. The truth, according to Fraccaroli, was intuitively 
recognized by Hermann, who maintained that the unity of the Pindaric ode 
is a poetical idea, and this is the thought that has been taken up again by 
Croiset, who unfolded more clearly what was a hint rather than a statement. 
Still, Croiset has something to say in defence of Dissen, who, he maintains, 
in spite of his tiresome schemes and analyses, was right in trying to find a 
common type of lyric composition. The process is just such a process as we 
go through in studying living things, and a work of art is a living "thing — a 
C<Tov, as Plato called a A(fyoc ages ago. But Fraccaroli is not content with this 
concession to Dissen, and returns again and again to his ' divine madness,* 
and wages war against everything that savors of conscious analysis, of reduc- 
tion to formula. How hopeless this reduction to a formula is he illustrates 
very happily by the lessons which have been drawn from the First Pythian by 
various commentators, each of whom discovers a different fundamental idea. 

But I will not linger either on Fraccaroli's criticisms or on his somewhat 
elusive theory. For my own part, my studies have led me to give a wider 
scope to reflection in the art of the Greeks than Fraccaroli would admit, and 
I see consciousness often where he insists on unconsciousness ; but I too have 
emphasized over and over again the importance of synthetic study, of absorp- 
tion into the processes of growth as distinguished from the processes of 
planful thought, and I recognize most heartily the value of the work of our 
Italian Pindarist, who is as full of magnetism as any of the rings in the 
Platonic Ion, while he commands the literature of his author in a way that 
commends him to the worshippers of the great goddess ' Up-to-date r 
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When we pass from Fraccaroli to Jurenka we find ourselves in another 
climate, and yet, as we have seen, Jurenka admires the scholar who treats 
Drachmann with unbounded contempt. Before the appearance of Fraccaroli's 
book — in fact at the meeting of the Philological Congress in Vienna in 1893 — 
Jurenka read a paper in which he attacked the modern interpretation of 
Pindar and ranged himself under Drachmann's banner (A. J. P. XV 398), and 
it may be worth while to produce here some notes made at the time, before 
Fraccaroli's book arose to plead for the unconscious in art. 

" The modern interpretation of Pindar," I said to myself, " is vulnerable 
enough at the extreme points occupied. To make, for instance, every detail 
of a Pindaric myth the counterpart of some historical event is a false principle 
to begin with, and leads to all manner of learned phantasmagories. Restore 
the historical atmosphere, if you can, but spare the lover of poetry as poetry 
these facts that are often no facts at all, that are not even the results of 
ingenious combination, but simply manufactured in the most mechanical way 
in order to fit a supposed allusion. For the combinations of scattered notices 
into a semblance of consistent history one may have some respect, but the 
construction of a poor romance on the 'allusions' in the Ninth Pythian 
requires no great faculty, literary or other, and shows that the guild of 
classical scholars cannot compete with the magazine novelist on his own 
ground. It is going too far to say that the work of a true poet contains in 
itself all that is necessary for the poetical understanding of it, but it is a safer 
doctrine to maintain than that Pindar cannot be appreciated without a knowl- 
edge of the chronique scandaleuse of the Syracusan court or a minute adjustment 
of the genealogies of Opuntian Lokris. The assumption of an exact corres- 
pondence between the character and fortunes of typical god or mythical hero 
and the character and fortunes of historical victor must necessarily lead to all 
manner of absurdities, but it was not reserved for Drachmann and Jurenka to 
show that. Only we must not go to the other extreme and exclude all paral- 
lelism. The typical god or mythical hero is to the historical victor as the 
Homeric lion is to the Homeric warrior. The lion lives his own life and the 
Pindaric prototype lives his own life, and though the poet might have counted 
on the good sense of his hearers to keep the mythical and the real apart, he 
seems himself to have guarded them against the mistakes into which modern 
commentators have fallen. See how he handles Bellerophon in O. 13, Jason 
in P. 4, Orestes in P. 11. In like manner a word may be said about the 
'lesson' of each ode. I do not believe that any great work of art can be 
summed up in a formula, such formulae as have been laid down for the complex 
creations of Shakespeare. The multisignificance of true poetry rebels against 
such sharp lines. And yet the diversity of view as to the dominant thought in 
this or that ode is not so serious a matter as might be supposed. The poetical 
unity is the unity of a cord with many strands. But to criticise Professor 
Jurenka would be to write an apology for my own treatment of Pindar, and 
this would be invidious, even if I thought it worth while. In spite of Drach- 
mann, in spite of Jurenka, I do not think that the world will retrograde to the 
old lawlessness which these scholars wish to put on the throne again. Pindar 
is not a Chinese puzzle. Granted. But Pindar is not a box of loose beads 
either, and a plan there must have been. And in the plan I believe, but I 
believe also in life." 
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Another paper of Professor Jurenka's presents some forty-five emendations 
of Pindar's text, and to these I may recur some day, for Professor Jurenka has 
an edition of Pindar on the stocks, and no doubt these emendations will figure 
there, although it must be said that throwing out conjectures is one thing, and 
incorporating them into the text or even into the notes of an edition is another, 
so that some of these suggestions may be lost, as some of them ought to be 
lost. So, for instance, Professor Jurenka's reading of P. 4, 251 : nMtyev re 
Mydeiav cvv avra, to. JleXiao (jidvu ktL, taking filyev in the sense of ^Mti/ti 
fiiyev. I cannot think that ovv avra ' with her own self is unpoetical, ' with 
her aid and her aid alone.' Medea had no tirewoman as Helen has, no 
Aithra, and the whole opening of the fourth book of Apollonios is ample 
comment on avv avra, if not ample defence of it, and the heroine makes a 
virtue of her importance in Eur. Med. 483 : ami) Si irarepa ml do/iovt; vpodovtf 
ifiob;. In the much-discussed passage O 2, 105 foil, he reads 

aW alvov hKifia Kdpoc 
ov Sim awavrdfievoi, aXXa jiapyav im' avSpuv 
to ?,a\ayelv al 6£~Aov Kpv<pf 'nide/iev laXiiv nukolg 
Ipyoic. 

This is supposed to mean ' if they wished to put prating as a capstone on the 
fair works of noble poets.' Now, I grant that the passage as it stands, to 
Tiakayrjeai 6Bmv Kpvfov n dk/iev, lacks smoothness, but it is both clearer and 
smoother than what Professor Jurenka would put in its place. The articular 
infinitive prepares us for passion, for contortion, if you will. ' Bent on this 
thing of prating, bent on this thing of putting a cloud of darkness on the fair 
deeds of noble men,' is a grim way of telling us how Kdpo? assails Alvoc ; but 
he must have read German philological reviews with his eyes shut who does 
not recognize the practice of those twin arts rapp erei and Todtschweigen, 
which are as powerful engines in the hands of /i&pyoi avdpeg to-day as they 
ever were. 

Apropos of Pindar, the Tenth Pythian, his earliest and not least remarkable 
poem, has just received fresh light from an article in a recent number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. XV, part I. Many pages of this number are 
taken up with an interesting and instructive article, by A. B. Cook, on Animal 
Worship in the Mycenaean Age, and of this space The Cult of the Ass has its 
due share. The sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to the 
musical god, becomes quite natural, and the curious passage v. 36 yeXif 6' 
opav vflptv bpdiav Kvudahuv, receives an unexpected illustration from the fresco 
discovered at Mycenae by the Greek Archaeological Society, which represents 
two asses rampant, with lolling tongues and a most hybristic expression. In 
my note to the passage I had protested against making bpdiav refer to sound, 
precisely because of the word opav, and the fresco is an ample justification. 
There is a merry cast in the eyes of the asses that might well make Apollo 
smile. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



